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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hume 's Treatise of Morals : and Selections from the Treatise of the 
Passions. With an introduction by James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Logic, Ethics, and Psychology, Columbia College, New York. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1893. — pp. 275. 

This volume is the first of the Ethical Series, edited by Dr. Sneath, of 
Yale University, and published by Ginn & Co. As stated in the prospectus, 
each of the volumes of the series will be devoted to the presentation of a 
leading system in the history of modern ethics, in selections or extracts from 
the original works. Each volume will contain a bibliography, a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the author of the system, and a critical introduction, 
explaining the main features of the system, and showing its relation to pre- 
ceding and subsequent ethical thought. Besides this volume on Hume's 
Ethics, the series will contain volumes on the ethical systems of Hobbes, 
Clarke, Locke, Kant, and Hegel. The names of the editors, among whom 
are President Patton and Professor Watson, are a sufficient guarantee 
of the care with which these volumes will be prepared. 

It will be remembered that Henry Holt & Co. have already published 
several volumes of a series of Modern Philosophers, also under the general 
editorial supervision of Dr. Sneath, the object of which is to do the same 
thing for the history of modern philosophy that this series aims to do for 
the history of modern ethics. Of course, whatever objections may be urged 
against the one series will apply equally well to the other. But however 
little one may believe in the principle of representing a philosopher by selec- 
tions from his works, neither series should be condemned off-hand. For 
instance, the present volume on Hume's Ethics, edited by Dr. Hyslop, can 
hardly be called a volume of selections. It contains the whole of Hume's 
original treatise on " Morals " (Bk. iii of the Treatise of Human Nature) 
together with a portion of his work on the " Passions " sufficient to indicate 
his position on the subject of " free-will," which, it will be remembered, is 
neglected in the treatise on " Morals." Probably it was wise, on the whole, 
to choose the original work, rather than the revised form of 1751 ; but it is 
to be noticed that the book on " Morals " in the Treatise is about sixty per 
cent longer than the Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, while 
the style in which it is written is distinctly inferior to that of the Inquiry. 
Moreover, the present volume's excuse for being is not so evident as would 
have been the case, if the Inquiry had been chosen. There is no respectable 
cheap edition of Hume's Essays, while the Clarendon Press edition of the 
Treatise, with its valuable sixty-page index, can be purchased for a sum 
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not greatly exceeding the cost of the present volume. Dr. Hyslop's critical 
introduction is a careful and suggestive piece of criticism; but for the very 
reason that it is a criticism rather than an exposition, it can hardly be of 
great service as an introduction to the text. E. A. 



The Germ Plasm: a Theory of Heredity. By August Weismann, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg-in-Baden. Translated by W. 
Newton Parker, Ph.D., and Harriet Ronnfeldt, B.Sc. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1893. — pp. xviii, 477. 

This book contains the first complete statement that Weismann has 
given us of his views on heredity -and the hereditary substance. The 
"germ plasm" is here analyzed into its ultimate constituents, the "bio- 
phors." Groups of these minute vital units form "determinants," units of 
the second order, each of which is to control an independently variable 
cell or group of cells in the mature body. The determinants are themselves 
grouped into " ids," each id containing all the determinants necessary to 
produce a complete organism. Ontogeny takes place through the gradual 
breaking up of the ids in cell-division into simpler combinations of deter- 
minants, until finally every independently variable cell of the body is con- 
trolled by a single determinant, which stamps its character upon the cell by 
distributing its constituent biophors through the cell-substance. 

To explain the phenomena of regeneration we are required to assume 
that the cells at each ontogenetic stage contain as inactive, " accessory 
idioplasm," the determinants of all succeeding stages. Moreover, part of 
the germ-plasm contained in the nucleus of the ovum remains unchanged 
during the whole of ontogeny, being passed through a definite series of 
cells, the "germ- track," to the point where it forms the nucleus of a germ- 
cell of the next generation. 

The treatment of amphimixis contains nothing essentially new except the 
section on "The Struggle of the Ids in Ontogeny," where the share which 
each parent has in the determination of the offspring is held to depend on 
the success of the ids derived from that parent in obtaining control of the 
cells. The relative strength of the ids is measured partly by their rate of 
assimilation and multiplication, and partly by the number of "homologous" 
determinants they contain that are also "homodynamous," i.e., not only 
controlling the same cell, but impressing the same character upon it. 

Two hypotheses suffice to explain the phenomena of reversion : first, that 
in the course of phylogeny all homologous determinants are not modified at 
once, so that the nucleus of a germ-cell may contain determinants in various 
stages of transformation ; and second, that the " reducing division " may 
occur in such a way as occasionally to leave the older determinants in the 
majority. The theory reaches a rather appalling complexity, when, to 
account for alteration of generations and sexual dimorphism, we are obliged 
to assume that nearly all determinants in a germ-cell are doubh or multiple. 



